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In this year Donne lost the dearly loved wife whom he
had married in such romantic circumstances, and in his
grief at this irreparable loss he seems to have taken his
final ' step to the altar/ and to have undergone a real
conversion ; his mind was now more wholly set on
heavenly things; and to his intellectual interest in
theology and dogma was added a passionate devotion
which increased as the years went by, till he became
almost absorbed in that life of asceticism and spiritual
exaltation which is reflected in his religious poetry, his
meditations, and his great sermons.

In 1619 he was appointed to go as King's Chaplain
with his friend, Lord Doncaster, on a mission to Germany.
His farewell sermon to the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn has
been preserved, also one of the two sermons he preached
before the Electress Palatine, afterwards the Queen of
Bohemia, at Heidelberg, and a sermon he preached at
The Hague. This last he elaborated from his notes eleven
years later into two sermons. Many of Donne's sermons
are of enormous length, and if preached as written must
have taken two or three hours to deliver, instead of the
hour marked by the running sands in the conspicuous
hour-glass, to which Donne was accustomed to confine
himself. But there is plenty of evidence to show that we
do not now possess the sermons as he preached them.
Donne, like other divines of the period, took no fully
written manuscript with him into the pulpit; he preached
from notes; and although when preaching at court or at
St. Paul's on great occasions he would no doubt commit
much of his sermon to memory, the whole text would be
written out from memory afterwards, and subject to
many additions and changes in the process of writing.

His preaching at The Hague is chiefly remarkable for
the wealth of sustained nautical metaphors which pervade
it. Donne, who in his youth had sailed in company with his